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VISIT TO CHINA. 
On the 10th of May, 1809, at 10 A. M. 


we anchored at Whampoa, after an absence 
of one year and a half from our native land. 
We found lying here vessels of almost all 
nations; among the rest, there were a num- 
ber of American ships waiting for cargoes. 
Whampoa is about fifteen miles from the 
city of Canton. The river becomes nar- 
rower from Whampoa, and the water shoal- 
er; consequently it will not admit vessels 
of heavy draught; indeed, the Chinese will 
not permit foreign vessels to approach the 
city nearer than the latter place. 

Orders were received from the captain, in 
Canton, that the vessel must be got in read- 
iness to receive the famous John Tuck, or 
the great mandarin, who takes the measure- 
ment of every craft, for which a pretty round 
price is exacted. In two days he came 
aboard, in great pomp, bringing with him a 
large retinue; and he went through the 
ceremony of measuring, which occupied at 
least as much time as would have taken an 
American surveyor to take the dimensions 
of twenty ships. Great respect and atten- 
tion, however, were shown him, it being ad- 
visable to doso; for, in default thereof, Mr. 
John Tuck would have tucked on a very 
considerable advance in the ‘ cumshaw” 
allowed him for his services. 

I shall pass over dates during the period 
of our stay in Canton, as it was understood 
that we should remain here for some length 
of time for teas, which had not yet come in. 

The ship being now in complete order, 
as a matter of course, with so large a crew, 
there was much spare time, and liberty was 
given by Capt. W. for a part of the crew to 
visit Canton. As almost every man on 
board had an adventure when we left Bos- 
ton, and which adventure had been sold on 
the coast, Spanish dollars were tolerably 
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Scene on Canton River 


plentiful among the crew. It was an amaz- 
ing sight to behold many of our lads after 
they had been a day or two in Canton; 
some of them were topped off in a dress of 
sky-blue silk; others purchased Chinese 
dresses, and paraded about the suburbs; 
some of them felt the effects of ‘* hog lane” 
in their pockets“and on their backs; and it 
@vas astonishing to see with what dexterity 


“the Chinese would cheat them out of their 


good money, and palm off counterfeit dol- 
lars on them. One day, while in company 
with three or four of my shipmates, we went 
into a shop to purchase some quarter chests 
of tea and trinkets. ‘The articles were se- 
lected, the price agreed upon, and the dol- 
lars thrown down; when, as quick as 
thought, the good money was secreted, and 
counterfeit dollars were placed on the coun- 
ter, and the Chinaman immediately cried 
out, “ Quisi,” i. e. bad money. Of course 
we were not very well pleased, and were 
taking up the articles we had selected, when 
a signal was given, and about a dozen Chi- 
nese, with long bamboos, entered, and be- 
gan to belabor us soundly, until we had 
made good our retreat, minus dollars, teas, 
trinkets, and everything else. After this, 
we never entered a Chinese store unless 
there were adozen of usin company. The 
lower class of Chinese are, perhaps, the 
most expert thieves of any people in the 
world; some of our men were not only rob- 


bed of all their money, but, while sleeping . 


in the American factories, they had their 
clothes stolen from them by the native ser- 
vants. After the allotted time had expired, 
we all repaired on board the ship again; 
and it was very soon‘ discovered: that our 
visit to Canton would terminate less pleas- 
antly than we had anticipated, as the small- 
pox had been contracted, and about forty 
of the crew were taken down with this loath- 


some disease. ‘They were all sent on shore 





at Dean’s Island; and, as almost every 
ship in port had a physician on board, of 
course they did not suffer for want of medi- 
cal treatment. Fortunately, the disease was 
of a light character, or it must have proved 
fatal to many of them. With good treat- 
ment and attention, we did not lose a man, 
and they all soon recovered. 

So much has been written in reference 
to the habits and traits of the Chinese, that 
I deem it unnecessary to swell this work by 
entering into further details respecting 
them. It may not be amiss, however, to 
notice that which attracts the attention of 
almost every one who visits Canton. I was 
not a little surprised to behold the many 
souls who appear to have their residences 
exclusively upon the bosom of the river; 
and I was credibly informed that there were 
not less than three millions who are doom- 
ed to pass a miserable existence on the wa- 
ter, for crimes that had been committed 
against the laws, or for some violation of 
their religious rites. ‘They reside in boats 
that are covered all over, and procure a liv- 
ing by selling various articles to foreigners 
on shipboard, and washing for the ship’s 
crews. At night their boats are pulled in 
shore and made fast, but they are never 
permitted to land. Many of them are mis- 
erable in the extreme, subsisting on what- 
ever they can solicit from the foreign ships, 
and on the offal which is thrown overboard. 

Life on the Ocean. 
| Published by Waite, Peirce & Co. No. 1, Cornhill, Boston. 
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Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


LOUISA MANSFIELD. 


Part Seconp. 




















‘Well, Louisa,” said Laura Jones, as 
she came into the room where she and Emi- 
ly Marsh were sitting together, ‘I hear 
Mr. Wakeman has taken that large house, 
No. — Street. That looks like econo- 
my, truly. I thought you were going to 
begin housekeeping on a small scale, ‘“‘plain- 
ly and simply,” as Emily Marsh says. But 
1 am rejoiced atit. I knew you would come 
round to my way of thinking; and to tell 
you the truth, I do not think I should have 
gone to see you once a month, if you had 
taken a little, mean house in an out-of-the- 
way street.’ 

‘*Why,” said Louisa, looking in a kind 
of apologetic way at Emily, “‘ there are but 
few houses to rent at this season of the 
year. William could find but two which 
he thought would answer. One was a two- 
story house in Street. It was new, 
and the rooms were neat and pleasant, but 
the idea of living in a two-story house! 
William liked it, and said he should be per- 
fectly happy and contented there. But I 
suggested to him that as we had such a 
splendid wedding, people would be surpris- 
ed to find us in a small house, and many of 
our friends might not come to see us at all. 
I had heard of this house in street, 
and I told William of it. He looked sur- 
prised, but he said that if I wished it he 
would take it. You know, Emily, that 
when the house is once fairly furnished, and 
we are in it, we can economize in almost 
every thing. I must confess I do like to 
wake a handsome appearance. One likes 
to make as good a show as other people, 
and we can do as other peopledo. I know 
a great many people that live in very hand- 
some houses in fashionable streets, who 
spend very little except for rent. We can 
keep a plain table; we can hire cheap ser- 
vants; we can get along with very few 
fires; we can see but little company. I 
should be willing to do all this for the com- 
fort of living in a handsome house in a fash- 
ionable street.” 














**T should not,” said Emily. 

“T should,” said Laura. ‘I would not 
live in a mean, small house for the world; 
1 should feel mean myself all the time, and 
that would be very uncomfortable. But I 
do not believe that Louisa will be obliged 
to economize in the way she talks about. 
Merchants make such quantities of money. 
I have heard some of them say that the ex- 
penses of the most profuse housekeeping 
were nothing ; that it made no perceptible 
difference in their accounts at the end of 
the year whether a man’s wife spent much 
or little.” 

** And I,” said Emily, “ have heard my 
uncle who is a good business man say, that 
with a young man, his habits and style of 
living made a great difference. That his 
credit was better, his gains larger, his suc- 
cess more certain, if he practised economy 
in his family ; and it stands to reason that 
it should be so. I am sure that tg 

“Q, Emily, what a croaker you are ;” 
interrupted Laura. ‘* You was cut out for 
an old maid, and you will have a good 
chance to practise economy to your heart’s 
content. But do Jet Louisa make a dash and 
enjoy herself while she is young and hand- 
some, and before she has a dozen children 
to trouble her. But come, let us talk about 
the furniture. I should love dearly to fur- 
nish a house.” 

“Why, since William has taken such a 
large handsome house, it must be decently 
furnised,” said Louisa. ‘ People would 
laugh at us if we were to have rag carpets 
and rush-bottomed chairs. I have taken a 
plan of the house, and we must begin and 
go from room to room. Now for the two 
parlors, the first thing isthe carpets. What 
do you say, Laura?” 

‘Imperial ; blue, scarlet and brown of a 
medallion pattern.” 

** What would you advise, Emily? 

“Good Brussels, of some pretty, cheer- 
ful colors.” 

“* Well, I will make a memorandum of 
your opinions in two columns and decide 
for myself. Now for the sofas, chairs, and 
ottamans.”’ 

** Rose wood with blue and white damask 
for one room, and mahogany with yellow 
plush for the other.” 

** And you, Miss Marsh ?” 

** Mahogany with black hair cloth.” 

“T thought so. What do you say of the’ 
windows ?”” 

‘Delicate printed muslin shades,” said 
Emily. 

‘* Blue and white damask curtains in one 
room, and yellow damask to match the 
chairs in the other,” said Laura. 

“What about looking glasses ?” 

‘One from the ceiling to the floor, to 
fill up the space between the windows,” said 
Laura, “‘ and a large, square one on each 
mantel. And be sure not to get plain, old 
fashioned frames. The more carving and 
gilding the better now. You agree with me- 
there, don’t you, Emily ?” 

** My advice is for no glasses at all,’’ said 
Emily. 

‘* Nor screens, nor pictures either, I sup- 
pose.” ; 

‘Not pictures, at present. I love pic- 
tures, and would be willing to sacrifice rose 
wood and marble for two or three good ones, 
but I would wait at least until some money 
had been actually made. That is one of 
the things which I would let my husband 
purchase. As for scenes, ! have painted 
one which has been simply mounted in a 
mahogany frame, and I hope Louisa will 
not disdain to accept and use it for my 
sake.” 

““O! Emily, how much I am obliged to 
you, you paint so elegantly. I dare say it 
will be the handsomest thing I have. But 
we have not decided upon lights for the par- 
lors.” 

“You will burn gas of course,” 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








lier with cut glass burners, and gilt cande- 
labras, and mantel lustres; with two or 
three globe lamps, and a French porcelain | 
shade or two.” 

“We shall be charmingly brilliant, if 
Emily agrees,” said Louisa. ‘* What would 
you burn, Emily ?”’ 

‘Spermaceti candles in silver candle- 
sticks,” replied Emily. 

“ We have said nothing about tables and 
vases, and flower-stands, &c.” 

“OQ you must have them to correspond 
with your furniture. All that sort of things 
will be managed easily enough. Now for 
the chambers.” 

But we will not follow the friends through 
the chambers, and the halls, and the dining 
room, and the kitchen. Suffice it to say, 
that Laura advised that every thing should 
be of the most showy and expensive kind, | 
while Emily as uniformly gave her opinion | 
in favor of that which was simply neat and | 
comfortable. | 
When the time for departure came, Emi- | 
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Laura, and you will want a bronze chande- | 
| 
| 
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ly lingered behind for amoment. She took 
her friend’s hand. ‘ My dear Louisa,’’ she 
said, “‘ do not spend all your little property 
in furniture ; for fear you should some time 
or other regret it. Your husband has no 
rich father to support him, and he has just 
entered upon business. Splendor at this 
time will not increasse your true respecta- 
bility, and I am sure it will detract from 
your happiness, by bringing unnecessary 
care and anxiety. You cannot afford to 
keep a retinue of practised servants, nor 
can you afford to entertain your friends in 
the style which such anestablishment would 
require. I know William Wakeman’s dis- 
position ; he would do any thing to gratify 
you, but he would be more truly happy in 
an easy, quiet, social, unostentatious way of 
life. Noyoung husband would like to have 
a rival in his wife’s affections, and I am 
afraid all these beautiful, unnecessary things 
would become so. Be comfortable, but let 
splendor come gradually, as your husband 
feels that he can afford it. 

Louisa was a little offended at her friend’s 
plain manner of speaking, though her judg- 
ment told her that her advice was good and 
well meant. She thought for the time that 
she would follow it, but when she actually 
came to make her purchases, the desire to 
make a handsome appearance in the eyes of 
the world overcame her prudent resolutions; 
and though she did not go to the extreme 
that Laura advised, she spent so much 
money, that when she was fairly established, 
and had time to look about for an invest- 
ment of the remainder, she found that the 
sum whose interest had sufficed to support 
and educate her, was reduced to four thou- 
sand dollars. She was surprised, as she 
had no idea that she had spent so much. It 
was secured, however, and she satisfied her- 
self by resolving to live in the most econom- 
cal manner. 

In the next chapter, we shall see her at 
house-keeping. 














Morality. 
Pe i 6, 3 
INFLUENCE OF TWO BOYS OVER A 
FATHER. 





Doctor O , dined in company with 
me a few weeks since, and our conversation 
turnedon the theme of temperance. “Well,” 
said the Dr. ‘‘T’ll tell you what made me 
join the temperance society. Several years 
ago, Mrs. O , and myself, rode out to 
pass an evening at aneighbor’s; and in our 
absence, uncle Keenes arrived ; and he en- 
tertained my two boys with temperance 
anecdotes all the evening; and they be- 
came so much interested, that they signed 
the pledge at their uncle’s request. ‘‘ On 
my return,” says the Dr. ‘‘ my boys were 
full of it, and had fairly become converts to 
the cold water society.” ‘ Father, uncle 
has been telling us such nice stories this 
evening. O! we have had such pleasant 
times, and we’ve signed the pledge, father.” 
“T laughed,” said the Dr. ‘‘ and told them 
it was all nonsense! sheer nonsense! for 
two boys, six and eight years old, to belong 
to a temperance society. Poh! poh! boys, 
it won’t last long; you'll forget yourselves 
sometimes.’ ‘* Well,” continued the Dr. 
** several months after this, the boys visited 
the city of B. and spent an evening at their 
grandmother’s; while Mrs. O and 
myself were at a Literary Lecture. Their 











grandmother sent out and bought some beer 
and cakes, to entertain the children. And 
when the beer and cake came in, she in- 
vited them to take a glass of the beer; both 
refused, but said, “I'll take a cake, but 
cannot take the beer, grandmother, we’ve 
signed the pledge.” She then tried to 
coax them, but they would not be coaxed !” 
Next, she offered them each some money, if 
they would only drink the beer; they could 
not be hired! And then she reproved them 
for practising such impoliteness not to take 
even a little, when it was procured express- 
ly for their gratification. ‘‘ Dear grand- 
mother,’’ said my son H. “‘ we have accept- 
ed the cakes, and they are very nice, and 
are much obliged to you for your kindness ; 
but please excuse us, for not taking the 
beer?” ‘Indeed boys,” said the grand- 
mother, ‘‘ you are both brave soldiers!” 
When their grandmother related the cir- 
cumstance, and I had noticed too,” said the 
Dr. “ their scrupulousness, even when a lit- 
tle cider was offered them, they refused it, 
I began to feel, the boys should be encour- 
aged, and would not longer laught at them; 
so the best way I thought to encourage 
them, was to reform myself; and I abstain- 
ed from every thing intoxicating for a few 
months, and found I too, could keep a 
pledge; then I joined the temperance so- 
ciety ; which has been the saving of my- 
self,’’ said the Dr. 
This physician has since been a popular 
temperance lecturer in this country, and I 
suppose gives fifty discourses annually to our 
surrounding neighborhood. 
Yes, and it was the first step to his seek- 
ing an interest inJesus. He is now a good 
citizen, a-consistent Christian, and popular 
physician. O! for more such brave boys, 
as these exemplary sons, 

Maryland. 
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ORIENTAL 


Being open to daylight and the sea-air, the 
cavern is perfectly clean and dry, and the 
sides are encrusted with stalactites. This 
immense cavern is so well proportioned, 
that I was not aware of its extraordinary 
height and extent, till I saw our two friends, 
who had preceded us, having made the jour- 
ney by land, appearing like pigmies among 
its recesses. Afterwards, on entering the 
cave, I climbed up a sloping rock at its ex- 
tremity, and was much struck with the pros- 
pect, looking outward from this magnificent 
arched caverifupon our boat and its crew, 


ithe view being otherwise bounded by rocks. 


e now propose to investigate the farther 
wonders of the cave ofSmowe. In the right 
hand or west side of the cave opens an in- 
teror cavern of a different aspect. ‘The 
height of this second passage may be 12 or 
14 feet, and its breadth 6 or 8, neatly form- 
ed into a Gothic portal by the hand of na- 
ture. The lower part of this porch is clos- 
ed by a ledge of rock, which I can compare 
to nothing but the hatch door of a ship. 
Beneath this hatch a brook finds its way 
out, forms a deep pool beneath the Gothic 
archway, and then escapes to the sea. By 
clambering along a broken and dangerous 
cliff, you can look into the interior of the 
cavern ; but only so far as to see a twilight 
space filled with dark-colored water in 
great agitation, and representing a subter- 
ranean lake, moved by some fearful convul- 
sions of nature. How this point is supplied 
with water you cannot see from even this 
point of vantage, but you are made partly 
sensible of the truth by a sound like the 
dashing of a sullen cataract, within the 
bowels of the earth. Mr. A. only mention- 
ed two travellers whose curiosity had led 
them farther. We were resolved, however, 
to see the adventure of this new cave of 
Montesinos to an end. Duff had already 
secured the use of a fisher’s boat and its 
hands, our own long boat being too heavy 
and far too valuable to be ventured upon 
this Cocytus. Accordingly the skiff was 
dragged up the brook to the rocky ledge or 
hatch, and there, by force of hands, our 
boat’s crew and two or three fishers first 
raised the boat’s bow upon the ledge of a 
rock, then brought her to‘a level, being 
poised upon that narrow hatch, and lastly 
launched her down into the dark deep sub- 
terranean lake within. ‘The. entrance was 
so narrow, that we, who were all this while 
clinging to the rock like sea-fowl, and with 
scarce more secure footing, were greatly 
alarmed for the safety of our trusty sailors. 
At the instant when the boat sloped inward 
to the cave, a Highlander threw himself into 











TATTOOING. 


In addition to the painting of their eyes, 
the oriental women often tattoo their flesh, 


upon the hand, face, and bosoms. This is 
done by puncturing the skin, and inserting 
a liquid mineral black, giving a similar ef- 
fect to that which is often observed upon 
the arms and bodies of sailors. The cut 
given above represents the manner in which 
the women of the Levant are fond of exhib- 
iting themselves thus tattooed.—Pictorial 
Illustrations of the Bible. 
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VISIT TO THE CAVE OF SMO. 


BY 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


** After breakfast, took the long boat, and 
under Mr. Anderson’s pilotage, rowed to see 
a remarkable natural curiosity, called Uamh 
Smowe, or the Largest Cave. Took the 
fowling-piece and shot some sea-fowl, and 
a large hawk of uncommon appearance. 
Fired 4 shots, and killed 3times. After 
rowing about four miles to the westward of 
the entrance from the sea of Loch Eribol, 
we enter between two ledges of very high 
rocks, and landing, find ourselves in front 
of the wonder we came to see. The exte- 
rior apartment of the cavern opens under a 
tremendous rock, facing the creek, and oc- 
cupies the full space of the ravine where 
we landed. From the top of the rock to 
the base of the cavern, as we afterwards dis- 
covered by plumb, is 80 feet, of which the 
height of the arch is 53; the rest, being 27 
feet, is occupied by the precipitous rock 
under which it opens; the width is fully in 
proportion to this great height, being 110 
feet. The depth of this exterior cavern is 
200 feet, and it is apparently supported by 


it with great boldness and dexterity, and, at 
the expense of some bruises, shared its pre- 
cipitate fall into the waters under the earth. 
This dangerous exploit was to prevent the 
boat drifting away, but a cord at its stern 
would have been a safer and surer expe- 
dient. 

When our enfant perdu had recovered 
breath and legs, he brought the boat back to 
the entrance, and took us in. We now 
found ourselves embarked on a deep black 
pond of an irregular form, the rocks rising 
like a dome all around us, and high over 
our heads, The light, a sort of dubious 
twilight, was derived from two chasms in 
the roof of the vault. Down one of those 
rents there poured from the height of 80 
feet, in a sheet of foam, the brook, which, 
after supplying the subterranean pond with 
water, finds its way out beneath the ledge 
of rock that blocks its entrance. ‘The oth- 
er skylight, if I may soterm it, looks out at 
the clear blue sky. It is impossible for de- 
scription to explain the impression made by 
so strange a place. The cave itself, the 
pool, the cataract, would have been each 
separate objects of wonder, but, all united 
together, and affecting at once the ear, the 
eye, and the imagination, their effect is in- 
describable. The length of this pond, or 
loch, is 70 feet, the breadth about 39 at the 
narrowest point, and it is of great depth. 

As we resolved to proceed, we directed 
the-boat to a natural arch on the west side 
_of the cataract. This archway was double, 
a high arch being placed above a very low 
one, as in a Roman aqueduct. The ledge 
of rock which forms this lower arch is not 
above two feet and a half high above the 
water, and under this we were to pass in 
the boat; so that we were fain to pile our- 
selves flat upon each other like a layer of 
herrings. By this judicious disposition we 
were pushed in safety beneath this low- 
browed rock into a region of utter dark- 














an intermediate column of natural rock, 


with a tinder-box and lights. The view 
back upon the twilight lake we had crossed, 
its sudden eddies wheeling round and round, 
and its echoes resounding to the ceaseless 
thunder of the waterfall, seemed dismal 
enough, and was aggravated by temporary 
darkness, and in some degree by a sense of 
danger. The lights, however, dispelled all 
fear, and we now found ourselves in a nar- 
row cavern, sloping somewhat upward from 
the water. We got out of the boat, pro- 
ceeded along some slippery places upon 
shelves of the rock, and gained the dry 
land—I cannot say dry, except comparative- 
ly. We were then in an arched cave, 12 
feet high in the roof, and about 8 in breadth, 
which went winding into the bowels of the 
earth about a hundred feet. The sides, be- 
ing (like those of the whole cavern) of lime- 
stone rock, were covered with stalactites, 
and with small drops of water like dew, 
glancing like ten thousand thousand sets of 
birth-day diamonds, under the glare of our 
lights. In some places these stalactites 
branch out into broad and curious ramifica- 
tions, resembling coral and the foliage of 
sub-marine plants. 

When we reached the extremity of this 
passage, we found it declined to a horrible 
ugly gulf of dark water and of great depth, 
over which the rock closed. Growing more 
familiar with the horrors of the den, we 
sounded with an oar, and found about ten 
feet depth at the entrance, but discovered 
in the same manner, that the gulf extended 
over the rock, deepening as it went, God 
knows how far. Imagination can figure 
few deaths more horrible than to be sucked 
under these rocks into some unfathomable 
abyss, where your corpse could never be 
found to give intimation of your fate. A 
water kelpy, or an evil spirit, of any aqua- 
tic principles, could not choose a fitter 
abode ; and, to say the truth, I believe at 
our first entrance, and when all our feelings 
were afloat at the novelty of the scene, the 
unexpected plashing of a seal would have 
routed the whole dozen of us. The mouth 
of this ugly gulf was all covered with slimy 
alluvious substances, without having any 
thing to indicate a separate current of its 
own. Rounding this perilous hole or gulf, 
upon the aforesaid alluvious substances 
which formed its shores, we reached the ex- 
tremity of the cavern, which there ascends 
like a vent, or funnel, directly up a sloping 
precipice, but hideously black and slippery. 
One of our sailors, a Zetlander climbed up 
a good way, and by holding up a light, we 
could plainly perceive that this vent closed, 
after ascending to a considerable height; 
and here, therefore, closed the adventure of 
the cave of Smowe, for it appeared utterly 
impossible to proceed further in any direc- 
tion whatever. There is a tradition that 
the first Lord Reay went through various 
subterranean abysses, and at length return- 
ed, after ineffectually endeavoring to pene- 
trate to the extremity of the Smowe cavern. 

In returning, we endeavored to familiar- 
ize ourselves with the objects in detail, 
which, viewed together, had struck us with 
so much wonder. The stalactites, or limy 
incrustaticns, upon the walls of the cavern, 
are chiefly of a dark brown color, and in 
this respect, Smowe is infericr to the cele- 
brated cave of Macallister in the Isle of 
Skye. In returning, the men with the 
lights, and the various groups and attitudes 
of the party, gave a good deal of amuse- 
ment. We now ventured to clamber along 
the side of the rock above the subterranean 
water, and thus gained the upper arch. 

Descending from our superior staticn on 
the upper arch, we now again embarked, 
and spent much time in rowing about and 
examining thissecond cave. We could see 
our dusky entrance, into which day light 
streamed faint, and at a considerable dis- 
tance ; and under the arch of the outer cav- 
ern stood a sailor with an oar in his hand, 
looking in the perspective, like a fairy with 
his wand. We at length emerged unwill- 
ingly from this extraordinary basin, and 
again enjoyed ourselves in the large exte- 
rior cave. Our boat was hoisted with some 
difficulty over the ledge. After this we re- 
solved to ascend the rocks, and discover the 
opening by which the cascade was discharg- 
ed from above into the second cave. 

We easily found the brook, and traced its 
descent till it precipitates itself down a 
chasm of the rock, into the subterranean 
apartment, where we first made its acquain- 
tance. Divided by a natural arch of stone 
from the chasm down which the cascade 





ness. For this, however, we were provided 

















falls, there is another rent, which serves as 
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a skylight to the cavern, as I already no- 
ticed. Standing on‘a natural footbridge, 
formed by the arch which divides these two 
gulfs, you have a grand prospect into both. 
The one is deep, black, and silent, only af- 
fording at the bottom a glimpse of the dark 
and sullen pool which occupies the interior 
of the cavern. The right-hand rent, down 
which the stream discharges itself, seems to 
ring and reel with the unceasing roar of the 
cataract which envelops its side in mist and 
foam. This part of the scene alone is 
worth a day’s journey. After heavy rains, 
the torrent is discharged into this cavern 
with astonishing violence; and the size of 
the chasm being inadequate to the recep- 
tion of such a volume of water, it is thrown 
up in spouts like the blowing of a whale. 
But at such times the entrance of the cav- 
ern is inaccessible.” 








Benevolence. 





FORGIVENESS. 
Little Charlie was one afternoon standing 
at the gate of his father’s house, watching 


| for his brother James, for it was about the 
' time when the latter usually returned from 


school. : : 
Presently he saw him running along very 
fasttowards home. As he came near, Char- 


| lie noticed that his face was red, and that 
| he looked very angry. 


‘““What’s the matter, James?” said 
“Why, my pretty little squirrel didn’t 
tun away, Edward Felt stole it.” 

“Stole it,’’ said Charlie; ‘‘ what a dread- 
ful wicked boy he must be !” 

“* Wicked, yes, that he is,” replied his 


| brother, ‘‘ and I’ll never forgive him as long 


as I live.” 

Charlie looked at his brother very ear- 
He seemed surprised and perplex- 
ed. Soon he said, 

“ But James, sister Mary says we must 
forgive every body.” 

“ Every body that injures us,” said a voice 
close to him; and looking up, Charlie saw. 
She was returning home frem a 


so earnestly, that she was quite near them 


\ before they saw her, and she had overheard 


what Charlie had last said. 

As soon as she had finished speaking, 
the little boy very seriously repeated her 
words. 

“Every body who injures us. And so 
James you must forgive Edward Felt.” 
“But I shan’t do any suchthing. I have 
forgiven him times enough already, and 
there is no kind of use in forgiving such a 


changed again, and Mary, taking them 
both by the hand, said, ‘‘ Let us go into the 
| house, and we will talk the matter all over.”’ 
| When they were seated in the pleasant 
parlor, Mary asked James to tell her all 
} that he knew abont the squirrel. It was a 
| pretty, active little creature, and it had 
Mary supposed that the 
boys had been talking about it, because she 
had a few minutes before met one of the 
school boys, who told her Edward Felt had 
stolen it, and that he had just told Jamesso. 
“Why all I know about it is this,” said 
James. ‘‘ George Goodwin says that when 
he was at his uncle’s, last week, a man 
came there with some things to show. He 
had a pretty little squirrel ina box. George 
asked him if he caught it, and he said, no; 
he bought it of a boy named Edward, in our 
Village; and Mr. Hill says he saw Edward 
elt have a squirrel in his arms the very 
day that*ours was lost, and when he asked 
him about it, he said that I had given it to 
him. The wicked boy! He don’t de- 
serve to be forgiven. He is always doing 
something bad.” ° 
“But James,’’ said Mary, “ the Bible di- 
tects us to forgive all who wrong us. No 
matter how many times they have injured 
Us, it is still our duty freely to forgive 
them,” 
“But it is sohard,” said James. ‘“ How 
can I forgive that wicked boy, for robbing 
me of my dear little Bonny ?” 
, “Tt is hard, I know,” said his sister, 
but it is right, and your present feelings 


boy.” 
| On hearing this, Charlie’s countenance 














are both revengeful and wicked.” 
| “I do not think they are revengeful,” 
said James, looking very serious. “ Father 
Pays revengeful people want to injure their 
rare and [ don’t want to hurt Edward 





‘T think it is injuring him,” said his sis- 
ter, ‘‘to determine not to forgive him. If 
you continue to feel as you do now, yqu will 
talk harshly about him to your companions, 
and they and you will dislike him more than 
ever, and perhaps never try to make him 
any better.” 

Mary saw that her words had caused 
James to think, and she went on to say, 

** You know, my dear, that the Saviour 
forgave all his enemies, even those who were 
his murderers. Try to think of this, and 
remember that he is ready and willing to 
teach you to forgive. I want you now to 
go to your own little room, and think over 
the subject by yourself. If you find it hard 
to forgive, ask your heavenly Father to make 
it easy, and do not forget that he who does 
not forgive, can never truly love the Sa- 
viour.” 

It was more than half an hour before 
James again returned to the parlor. Di- 
rectly on entering the room, he went to his 
sister, and putting his arm around her neck, 
softly said, 

**T can forgive Edward Felt wholly now, 
and I wish I could do something for him.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


BEAUTY AND HER CALF. 


* Holloa Jemmy ! 
ing ?” 

“Up to the mountain pasture. I wish 
you would go with me,” was the reply to 
the salutation. 

The speakers, who had now joined com- 
pany, were two boys belonging to a pretty 
New England village, situated on a pretty 
meandering stream; this stream the in- 
habitants honored by calling it a river, al- 
though, in the view of those who were ac- 
customed to the Hudson and Connecticut, 
it deserved no other name than a brook. 

Ralph Dresser was fishing from the bank 
of the river just below, as Jemmy Webster 
went over the bridge. It had been in vain 
that for half an hour he had wandered up 
and down trying to get a bite; the sun was 
too bright and the fishes would not try his 
worm, so he was quite willing to put his 
rod in the bushes and go with James. 

“What are you going to the mountain- 
lot for, Jem?” said Ralph, as they walked 
on 


Where are you go- 


“To get Beauty’s calf,” replied James, 
“‘we have never seen anything of it, and 
uncle thinks it is about time to bring it 
home, so I told him I should like to go for 
it.” 

“‘] should not wonder if you should be 
sorry you offered, but I will go with you 
and help you, if I can,”’ said Ralph. 

“Why, what is the trouble?” asked 
James. 

“ Perhaps there isn’t any,” replied Ralph, 
‘* only the cow may have hidden the calf, as 
they sometimes do, and then you will have 
no easy job to find it.” 

“Oh I guess we can hunt it up, if it is 
in the pasture ; uncle would have told me 
if there was any trouble.” 

Amusing themselves, as only country 
boys know how to, Ralph and James went 
on their way until they reached the wood 
road, which led up to the pasture, and now 
they were obliged to go through the woods 
for a short distance, and then they reached 
the lot. At the corner, where the two 
roads met, stood a little log-house, quite 
alone by itself. There were no barns about 
it, to tell of the thrifty farmer, but it seemed 
the abode of some wood-man, who had sep- 
arated from men, and thrown himself on the 
lap of his mother earth, where he could ob- 
tain enough for the bare support of life. A 
potatoe patch was on one side of the cabin, 
and this seemed all that could afford sub- 
sistence to man, except a few half starved 
chickens which were in the house or out, 
at will. 

As the boys passed, a little dirty face 





what could hardly be called a room. In 
front of the house, a boy of about sixteen 
years, was industriously chopping wood ; 
his personal appearance was a real improve- 
ment upon all else around, for although evi- 
dently of the same family, his hair was 
smooth and his face was, apparently on bet- 
ter terms with the water-brook, which ran 
behind the house, than any of the others. 
As Ralph and James were passing by, the 
boy stopped his work, and, leaning on his 
axe, looked earnestly at them, as if he knew 
them and would like to speak, but the boys 
seemed not to notice him, for they looked 
at each other, and walked on, without turn- 
ing their heads at all. As soon as they 
were out of his hearing, Ralph said, ‘‘ Jem, 
was’nt that John Thomas ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said James, ‘‘ but 
they are such bad people that I did not 
want to have any thing to say to him. Un- 
cle says that old Thomas is the worst man 
in town.” 

“* Well,” replied Ralph, ‘‘I have heard so 
too, but I had a good mind to stop and 
speak to John, because he goes to our Sun- 
day School. Some of the boys in his class 
say, that he is a real clever fellow.” 

‘I have heard his teacher say, that he 
learns his lesson better than any of the 
boys,’ said James, ‘‘ but I don’t exactly 
like the blood.” 

Here the boys reached some bars which 
they let down, and then began to look 
around for the cow and calf. In one cor- 
ner of the field, under a clump of maples, 
they found “ Beauty,” the cow. She was 
lying in the shade, as the boys came in 
sight, but, when they came up to her, she 
scrambled up, and seemed to look rather 
suspiciously at them, as if their visit be- 
tokened no good. The calf was no where 
to be seen. Near the trees were some 
bushes, and the boys looked among them, 
and then scanned the pasture, far and near, 
but could find nothing of it. Old Beauty 
appeared to watch them in their search, as 
if she knew what they were after, but she 
did not leave the shade, and chewed her 
cud as leisurely as before. 

At last Ralph and James sat down under 
a walnut tree which overshadowed a large 
rock, and began to eat some wild raspber- 
ries, from the bushes which sprang eat of 
the cleft. ‘They were both tired, and James 
seemed vexed; at last he looked up, and, 
as he saw the chimney of Thomas’s house 
through the trees, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ralph, I 
should not much wonder if these people had 
stolen it.” 

““No, I don’t believe that,” replied 
Ralph, “‘ F told you I did not believe you 
could find the calf. The cow has had sense 
enough to hide it, and the only way to find 
it isto bring a dog uphere. I have seen 
that tried more than once before now, and 
if I had only thought to bring snap, we 
shouldn’t have had any trouble.” 

“* Why, could Snap smell it out?” asked 
James. 

“Oh no,” said Ralph, laughing, “ he 
could not; but the cow don’t know that, 
and, as soon as she sees the dog, the old 
thing will run right te the place where she 
has hid the calf, for fear it will be hurt, I 
suppose.” , 

‘- Well, I suppose we must go home, and 
I must come up again to-morrow with un- 
cle’s dog,” said James. “I think it is most 
too bad, though.” 

The boys left the field, put up the bars, 
and were on their return, when the road 
brought them again in sight of Robert’s 
shanty, 

“ Look here, Jem,” said Ralph, “ I guess 
Johnny Thomas has got a dog that he will 
lend us.” 

“‘ Well, I dare say he has,” said James, 
“* for these poor people generally have dogs 
as plenty as children, but,” he added, and 
his countenance fell, ‘‘I should not exactly 
like to ask him, as long as I did not speak 
to him going up.” , 

‘* I have been sorry for that ever since,”’ 
replied Ralph, “‘and I meant to speak to 
him, if we saw him coming down, but I 
suppose now he will think it is only because 
we want his dog. I am not afraid to ask 
him, though, perhaps he won’t mind it.’’ 

They came near the house, but John was 
not where they saw him before. He evi- 
dently had fnished chopping his wood, for 
it was neatly piled up near the house, and 
one of the little children was filliag a bas- 
ket with chips, near the wood-pile. Ralph 











peered from a small aperture under the 





approached the little girl, and asked if her 





lend him for half an hour. The child threw 
down her basket and ran into her mother, 
evidently frightened at being spoken to by 
a stranger, but John Thomas, who was hoe- 
ing in the little potatoe patch at the side of 
the house, had heard the sound of voices, 
and, when he saw the boys, he stepped over 
the low fence and came toward them. 
James did not advance, but Ralph went up 
and told him their trouble, and that they 
thought he might have a dog which they 
could take, and save the trouble of going 
home again. John’s face wore a smile, as 
Ralph spoke, but it was a frank, kind-heart- 
ed expression, and evidently he was glad 
that he could do the boys a favor. He said 
that if they would wait a few moments, he 
would find his dog Curly and go with them. 
Ralph and James walked slowly away, and 
presently John joined them with a curly, 
brown spaniel running before him. He 
said that Curly had been borrowed for the 
same thing before, and he guessed he would 
soon make the old cow tell where the calf 
was, 

“Do you go down in the plain often,” 
asked James, who had been until now play- 
ing with the dog and had not spoken. 

““No not often, except Sundays,” re- 
plied John. ‘They don’t seem to have 
much for me to do, and I can find enough 
to do about home. I always go Sundays, 
though, and I think it is the best day of the 
whole.” 

“How long have you been to Sunday- 
School,” asked Ralph. ‘A year coming 
next September,’”’ said Johnny. It was 
pretty hard work to get down some days 
last winter. 

“Did you never stay at home,” said 
James. 

“Only one Sabbath, I believe,” said 
John. ‘I have been wanting my little sis- 
ter to go, but she is only six years old, and 
mother said that it was too far for her to 
walk, so last Sunday, I told her I would 
carry her up and down the mountain if she 
would go, and she seemed right glad. I 
mean to carry her every Sunday till the 
cold weather comes.” 

The bars had now been reached, and the 
boys entered the pasture. They found that 
Curly had gone on before them, and had 
already aroused old Beauty. The cow had 
just seen him, and was standing with her 
head down, and her eyes fixed on him as 
he ran barking before her. She tried to 
chase him, but the dog barked the louder 
at her heels, and, as the boys set him on, 
the old cow abandoned the defensive, and, 
running toward a large rock near by, reso- 
lutely took her stand before it. James, 
Ralph and John followed with a shout, and 
there, under a projecting shelf, found the 
calf lying so closely, and its brown back so 
near the color of the rock, that they might 
have passed without observing it. 

“ John,” said James, “ as they parted at 
the turning of the road, I know my uncle 
would be very glad to have you come into 
our house, with your little sister, and get 
your dinner, some Sabbath noon. You 
know we live near the church.” 

“ Thank’e sir,” said John, and he turned 
into the house, while the boys drove home 
Beauty and her calf. M. 
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Nursery. 








THE ROBINS. 


Betty had a flower bed of her own in her 
father’s garden, and in this bed stood a 
most beautiful little tree, a dwarf cherry 
tree. It was Betty’s greatest pleasure, for 
every summer it bore a quantity of the 
sweetest fruit, which she was allowed to 
gather and eat; only she must be sure not 
to pick it, until it was quite ripe. 

Nevertheless, the darling tree made Betty 
much trouble; or rather, the naughty rob- 
ins, as she called them, made her trouble ; 
for they were as eager for the ripe, sweet 
cherries, as Betty herself. 

Unluckily forthe little maiden, the rob- 
ins rose earlier than she; and when she 
came into the garden to see her fine cher- 
ries, the little dainty bills were already so 
busy at their feast, that as many as ten or 
twelve of the cherries had been picked at, 
or eaten. So Betty had a great hatred for 
robins, and would have been glad to see 
them all dead. Her father, to whom she 


complained of her trouble, said that the 








robins, though they did eat fruit, were still 
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good than harm. But Betty did not see 
how this could be. 

One summer day, her parents carried her 
with them to visit a relation in the country, 
who had a very large garden, with many 
hundred fruit trees and shrubs in it; but 
oh! how this garden looked! It used to 
be so pretty! and now all the trees and 
bushes had been eaten by the worms, apd 
looked only like dry sticks. There was not 
a leaf, or blossom, or fruit to be seen on 
them. 

“Dear cousin! what has happened to 
your garden?” cried Betty’s father. 

“| have suffered what I deserved,” he 
answered, sadly. ‘I would not listen to 
good advice, and now | must learn by ex- 
perience., Because the robins gave me so 
much trouble, every summer, among the 
cherry trees, I made such war upon them 
that not one would come into my grounds ; 
and there was so much shooting, that all 
the other birds grew shy. Then came the 
caterpillars, and the other worms on which 
birds feed ; and you see, dear cousin, how 
they have spoiled my once beautiful garden; 
but if I had given the poor little robjns their 
share, the caterpillars would not have gain- 
ed the upper hand, and I might have had as 
much fruit as my neighbors, who were wise 
enough to let the robins alone.” 

After this, Betty scolded no more about 
the robins, because they carried off a few 
of her ripe, sweet cherries. 

Stories for Little Folks, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 








Editorial. 





THE MURDERERS AND THE MASS. 
In some countries, especially those called 
Catholic, the rites of religion are observed as a 
matter of course, without any reference to the 
state of the heart. It is so much work to be 
done; the question how it is done, being one the 
performer never asks, and for which he never 
cares. His religion consists in a certain num- 
ber of external observances, rites, ceremonies, 
&c. through which he hastened; and which he 
regards as having no more to do with the heart, 
‘than the color or texture of thé garment he 
wears. 

These remarks are illustrated by the following 
fact of recent occurrence in the South of Spain. 
A number of assassins met at an house, the 
master of which they were designing to murder. 
But the hour had not arrived for the servant, who 
was.an accomplice, to let them in. It was very 
early in the morning. The assassins instead of 
loitering about the door, waiting for the hour, 
went to Mass! 

My young friends may need to be informed, 
that Mass is that Catholic religious service 
which always includes the Lord’s Supper, one of 
the most solemn and affecting of the ordinances 
of the gospel. Hence these bloody villains, 
while waiting for the opportunity to commit an 
horrible murder, filled up a vacant half hour, by 
performing one of the holiest rites of their reli- 
gion! How deep and dreadful the darkness of 
their minds, and the hardness of their hearts! 
They seemed to see no inconsistency in this. 
They had probably never. been taught the horri- 
ble impiety of it. They had most likely seen the 
priests themselves indulge in hateful vices, and 
by this means, as well as by others, the horror 
of them was greatly diminished, or entirely tak- 
en away. 

How happy for us that the deep delusions of 
Popery do not prevail here. From how many, 
and odious vices we are sayed, by having among 
us the gospel in its purity! Let deep pity for 
benighted Catholic countries fill all our hearts, 


and earnestly should we pray for the arrival of 


that day, when all the delusions of Popery shall 
have been scattered by the universal prevalence 
of the pure gospel of Christ. x. 
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NEVER WASTE BREAD. 


After the battle of Culloden, in 1746, in Scot- 
land, the defeated Scots, forthe English gained 
the victory, were scattered in all directions, pur- 
sued and cruelly persecuted by their enemies. 
Among the fugitives’were some of the noblest 
Lords and Gentlemen of the land, who were re- 
duced to the most extreme want. “I was busy 
preparing breakfast,” is the narrative of a young 
Scotch woman, “when a very, old and infirm 
man came to the door, and in the humblest man- 
ner requested to be allowed to warm himself by 





not only requested him to enter, but placed a 
chair for him, and made the fire warmer for his 
use. After sitting a little time, he asked if I 
could give him a little bread and milk, and I 
immediately brought some, and placed the milk 
on the fire to take the chill off it. As I gave 
him the bread, a small morsel fell on the floor, 
and I touched it with my foot to put it out of the 
way among the ashes, when the old man imme- 
diately stopped me, “Do not that! Never 
WASTE BREAD! ‘The time has been, when I 
have given gold for a handful of meal and water, 
kneaded in a soldier’s brazen bonnet. ‘hey 
that waste bread may fear that they shall one 
day come to want it.” 

_ ‘That old man .was one of the noblest Lords 
of Scotland who, for years, had wandered to and 
fro, living in caves and pits and obscure places, 
and running desperate hazards of his lite, and 
had known every form of human extremity. 

This is good advice. “Never waste bread.” 
Let all my young readers remember it. Even 
hg that created by a word sufficient to feed tive 
thousand men, directed that the fragments of that 
meal should be gathered up, that nothing be 
lost. Should any one of us ever come to the ex- 
tremity of hunger, it would pain us to reflect 
that we had been guilty of such waste. “Be- 
sides, how many there always are around us who 
would be glad of those fragments of food which 
we might have lightly esteemed ! x. 

DO YOU LOVE TO PRAY. 

I trust that most of the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion are in the habit of praying every day. 
I hope they love to be alone where none but the 
great God can see or hear them; and that they 
often have sweet seasons of communion with the 
blessed Saviour. I know of one little boy, be- 
tween three and four years of age, who is in the 
habit of kneeling daily before God, and is much 
pleased when his father or any one prays jor 
him. He is unwilling to sit down to a single 
meal without imploring the blessing of God upon 
the food, and in the absence of his parents he 
will do it himself with all the apparent sincerity 
and seriousness of an advanced Christian. 

But 1 fear that some of my youthful readers do 
not pray in secret every day, if at all. 1 fear 
that they have forgotten what God has said about 
the importance of prayer, or that they never read 
with attention in his holy book such passages 
as these :— Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth. I love them that love me; and 
those that seek me early shall find me. Enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in seeret, shall reward thee openly.” 
How ungrateful it is to disobey so good a Being! 
It is also very wicked, and very dangerous to 
live even a day in the neglect of this duty. Be 
entreated not to neglect it any longer, if you 
would be happy here, and happy beyond the 
grave. L. D. 


TOO 


| OUGHT T0 HAVE DONE THIS LONG AGO. 


A short time since, I heard a minister say that 
he had just come from the sick bed of an aged 
sinner, who was in gréat distress both of body 
and mind. This old man, of about eighty years, 
confessed he had lived a wicked: life, had neg- 
lected his precious soul, and now he seriously 
feared God would cast him off forever. He anx- 
iously inquired what he should do; and when 
told that he must repent and give himself up to 
God, he exclaimed, “ O J ought to have done this 
long ago!” He felt that he had been too long 
accustomed to do evil, to learn now the way to 
do well; then his heart had become too hard, 
and his mind too weak for him to pray and be- 
come a Christian. He wished to know how he 
should call upon God for mercy, feeling that he 
must have mercy from God, or be shut out of 
heaven and be miserable forever. Sometimes 
he feared that he had committed tlie unpardona- 
ble sin, and that his condition was entirely hope- 
less. He would have given all he was worth for 
an interest in Christ, ‘and bitterly bewailed his 
neglect of religion while he was young. He has 
probably gone already to the tribunal of his 
Judge; and I seriously fear that he was called 
unprepared to meet his God. Here then, my 
young friends, is another warning for you to 
seek the Lord in early life. Do not put it off as 
this old man did, lest you should mourn at the 
last, and say, “ How have I hated instruction, and 
my heart despised reproof.” If you would be pre- 
served from temptation, from evil influences and 


trover: 1 ’ 





would escape the frown of a holy God, and an, 
eternity of wo, flee to the Saviour now; choose | 
him as your protector and guide, that he may be | 
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A NEW BOOK. 

Perer Parey’s Geocrapny, for Beginners, | 
with eighteen Maps and one hundred and fifty 

Engravings, has been recently published by | 





your refuge, and your unfailing Friend. 1. | 
| 
| 
| 


Huntington & Savage, 216 Pearl street, New | 
York. As the Publishers have kindly sent the 
Editor a copy of this work, we will return the 
kindness by informing our numerous readers 
where they can find asmall book full of Pictures | 
of places, persons and animals, as they appear in 
different parts of the world—and thus in a short 
time, by their fire-side, obtain a great deal of in- 
teresting information, which along journey round 
the world would not give them. 








Variety. 











THE BEST FRIEND. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison, who went as mission- 
ary trom England to China, having to go by way 
ot America, siept at the house of a friend in 
New York, who relates the following incident: 

“As the notice had been very short, he was 
placed tor the first night in our own chamber. 
sy the side of the beu stood a crib, in which 
slept my littie child. On awaking in the morn- 
ing, she turned as usual to talk to her mother. 
Seeing a stranger where she expected to have 
seen her pareuts, she roused herselt up with a 
look of alarm, but fixing her eyes steadily on his 
face, she inquired, “Man, do you pray to God 2” 
“QO yes! my dear,” he rephed, “every day; 
Gop 1s My BEST FRIEND.” At once reassured, 
she laid her head down contentedly again upon 
her pillow, and tell fast asleep.” 


O Christian! O stranger! can you also say, 
With as true and unteigned delight— 

“'l'o our Father in heaven 1 pray every day, 
And I rest in his presence at night ?” 


How happy are they who know God as their 
Friend, 
They may safely and sweetly repose ; 
For guodness and mercy their journey attend, 
And peace will be theirs at its close. 


From all who thus honor and call on his name, 
No trouble God’s friendship can sever; 

The Lord in his mercy is always the same, 
And he saves them forever and ever. 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF CHILDREN. 

Some writer, whose name we do not know, 
holds the following rational discourse in relation 
to the dressing ot children: 

“Send two children into the street; let one 
be a bare-headed, bare footed rag-muftin, with a 
face which perhaps never had more than one 
thorough washing, hair that never heard of any 
comb, and nobody would think of giving him a 
hand to help him through any mud-puudle, or 
over any gutter; or if he should get run over in 
the street, you would hear no other remark than 
that it was a dirty dog and might have got out 
of the way. 

On the other hand, send a sweet little girl into 
the street, looking like a new blown rose, with 
the glistening dew-drops hanging frum its leaves, 
and above all, her face as ciean as air, as trans- 
parent as you know her untainted mind is under 
all this, and there is not achimney sweep so low 
that he would not give her the side-waik, nor a 
clown, even among the most clownish, who 
would not, even if he dared touch her, wipe his 
hands upon his clothes, and with delight carry 
her over the crossings, rather than that she should 
soil the sole of her slipper.” 


AN ANECDOTE OF D’AUBIGNE. 

Dr. Sewall, in his late tour in Europe, in com- 
pany with an” Unitarian clergyman trom New 
England, paid a visit to the justly celebrated 
writer of the History of the Retormation, Merle 
D’Aubigne. Soon after their introduction, D’- 
Aubigne inquired of the clergyman to what de- 
nomination of Christians he belonged{ With 
some little hesitancy, he replied that he was an 
Unitarian. A cloud of grief passed over the 
face of the pious historian—and all was as be- 
fore. The hour passed pleasantly, and the mo- 
ment of parting came. D’Aubigne took the 
hand of the Unitarian, and fixing a Jook of great 
earnestness upon him, said: “I am sorry for 
your error. Go to your Bible—study ,it—pray 
over it—and light will be given you—God was 
made manifest in the flesh.” 


~—eennY 


A NOBLE LANDLADY. 


The keeper of a tavern in a neighboring vil- 
lage, signed the pledge, removed the liquor from 
his bar, and hoisted tee-total colors, Some time 
afier, several persons were seated in the public 
room; the landlord’s wife was in attendance. 
A poor fellow entered, took a seat and asked 
for aid. 

* Shall I put him out ?” whispered one of the 
men present. 

“No!” promptly said the landlady, “he has 
spent many a dollar in this house for rum, and 





| chanic, he was then a beggar. The cause— 
rum! 


| speeches are fit to catch little children.” 


| alone is his country; nor torments, when his 
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supper and a good bed at my expense.” So say- 
ing she led him into the eating room. : 
The poor fellow had been a respectale me- 


CHRISTIAN COURAGE. 


When Valeus, the emperor, sent messengers | 
to win Eusebius to heresy, by fair words and | 
large promises, he answered. “ Alas, sir! these | 
When 
the emperor threatened to confiscate his goods, 
to torment, to banish, or to kill him, he answer- 
ed, “He needs not fear confiscation who has 
nothing to lose; nor banishment, whom heaven 


body will be destroyed at one blow; nor death, 
which is the only way to set him at liberty from 
sin and sorrow.” 


“ All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Girls, beware of transient young men—never 
suffer the addresses of a stranger; recollect one 
good steady farmer’s boy or industrious mechan- 
‘ic is worth more than all the floating trash in 
the world; the allurements of a human dandy- 
jack, with a gold chain about his neck, a walk- 
ing stick in his paw, some honest tailor’s coat on 
his back, and a brainless though fancy skull, can 
never make up the loss of a kind father’s home 
—a good mother’s council, and the society of 
brothers and sisters ; their affections last, while 
that of such a young man is lost at the wane of 
a honey moon. ° 


VALUE OF THE SOUL. 

A wise merchant will not give pearls for tri- 
fles; far less the only wise God the precious 
blood of hiseSon for things of small or no value. 


How, then, should we appreciate the salvation or 
loss of our souls ?— Anon. 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


BIRTH DAY HYMN. 


Addressed to M. A. P_ on the eighth anniversary | 

* of his birth-day, and shortly after the death of 
his father. 

Stricken flower, that lately smiled, 
In all thy beauty, and thy joy ; 

With childhood’s loves and sports beguiled, 
Where are thy wonted smiles, my boy ? 


Say, hath some wind too rudely passed, 
Above thine unprotected head ? 

And to the air thy petals cast, 
Its with’ring spel] around thee shed ? 


Alas! for when this joyful day 
Last beamed upon thy form so light, 
A father’s love had been thy stay, 
And all thy hopes and joys were bright. 


It is a saddened tale, my boy, 
And is it true, say, can it be, 

Since last thy brow was clothed in joy, 
Death’s silent shafts have flown by thee? 


Strange! that the oak was made to bow, 
And the frail tendril left to bloom, 

Strange! that the eagle was laid low, 
The nestling finding not its tomb. 


Oh! who can tell, before again 
Kight circling years shall pass o’er thee, 
Where this fond, youthful form shall reign, 
What thou may’st do, where thou may’st be? 














Nay! ere one fleeting year has sped 
Its round of smiles and tears for thee, 
Thou may’st be numbered with the dead, 
And live, but in our memory. 


Then set thy heart on things above, 
Clasp gentle virtue to thy breast, 

Till thou shalt part with friends who love, 
And enter thine eternal rest. Mary Ann. 
February Sth, 1845. 





ORIGINAL. 


JESUS. 


Who came from Heaven to bleed and die, 

To save poor sinners such as I, 

And raise them to His throne on high? 
Jesus! 

Who veiled his Deity in clay, ° 

And went about from day to day, 


Scattering His blessings by the way ? : 


; esus! 

Who healed the sick, and raised the dead, 
And fed a multitude with bread, 
Which, by a miracle, He made ? 

Jesus! 
Who turned the water into wine, 
(Richer by far than juice of vine) 
By His Almighty word, divine ? 

Jesus! 
Who bade the winds and waves be still, 
And calmed the tempest at His will, 
Just as the ship began to fill ? 

Jesus ? 
Who, when the scenes of time shall end, 


Shall to His judgment seat ascend, " 


And bid the world His bar attend ? 
Boston, February, 1845. 





Jesus! 
& 


